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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington,  D.C. 


NEWS    NOTES 


President  Urges  Congress  To 
Study  Forest  Program 

Leclaring  that  "some  way  must  be  found  to  r^ake  forest 
lands  and  forest  resources  contribute  their  full  share  to .the  social 
and  economdc  structures  of  this  country,  and  .to  the  security  and 
stability  of  all  our  people".  President  Roosevelt  on  March  14  called 
attention  to  certain  aspects  Of  the  forest  problem  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  and  recommended  that  a  joint  Congressional  committee 
study  the  subject  with  a  view  to  legislative  "actio.n  in  1939, 

In  his  message,  the  President  outlined  a  program  \vhich  he  sug- 
gested should  be  considered  in  any  study  of  the  problem,  and  which  he 
hoped  might  provide. the  basis  for  future  Federal  legislation.   The  agenda 
put  forward  for  study  is  as  follows: 

1,  The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  present  activities  in 
protecting  private  and  public  forest  lands  from  fires,  insects  and 
diseases,  and  of  cooperative  efforts  between  the  Federal  and  State 

governments , 

2,  Other  measures.  Federal  and  State,  which, may  be  advisable 
to  insure  that  timber  cropping  on  privately-owned  forest  lands  m-ay  be 
conducted  as  continuous  operations,  with  the  productivity  of  the  lands 
built  up  against  future  requirements , 

3,  The  need  for  extension  of  Federal  and  State  and  cojumunity 
o'vvnership  of  forest  lands,  and  of-  their  planned  public  management, 

4,  The  need  for  su.ch  public  regulatory  controls  as  will  ade- 
quately protect  private  as  well  as  the  broad  public  interest  in  all 
forest  lands , 

5,  Methods  and  possibilities  of  employment  in  forestry  work 
on  private  and  public  forest  lands,  and  possibiliibles  of  liquidating 
such  public  expenses  as  may  be  involved. 

In  urging  Congress  to  make  the  study,  the  President  explained 
that  all  technical  agencies  and  other  facilities  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  goverranent  dealing  with  fores't  problems  will  be  available, 

Pennsylvania  Undertakes 
Wildlife  Research 

Investigations  for  improving  methods  of  managing  wildlife 
or  forests  and  farms  will  be  undertaken  by  a  new  wildlife  research 
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unit  recently  established  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
State  Game  Coromission,  and  the  United  States  Biological  Survev  at 
State  College,  Pennsylvania.  ' 

Pennsylvania  is  the  eleventh  State  to  enter  into  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  vvlth  the  Biological  Survey  for  investigating  w^ny^  and 
means  of  fitting  wildlife  resources  into  land  use'' orograms .  •^orr^.t 
and  farm-game  problems  ^vill  receive  equal  attertion,  avd   trial  m-na^e- 
ment  areas  v/ill  be  set  up  to  dem.onstrate  the  practical  aoolication  of 
the  research  data. 

Funds  far  admdnistering  and  operating  the  unit  are  being  pro- 
yiaed  by  the  three  interested  agencies.  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  formerly 
leader  of  the  Iowa  research  unit,  has  b^en  placed  in  charge  of  fhe  vort 
m  Pennsylvania,  .  -  « 


Iowa  Tenants,  Lando-wners  • 

Agree  on  RecommendatiOx-is 

^   .    ,   ^°*^'  teinants  and  landlords  have  been  free  mth  recommendations 
during  hearings  on  tenancy  which  are  being  hold  in  various  counties  b^. 
the  Iowa  State  -Tenancy  Committee  this  v^in-cer. 

A  majority  of  both  tenants  and  lando\mers  heard  so  f'-r  hr-v- 
recommended  State  legislation  providing  a  period  of  notice  for^ieo^c^ 
termination  —  notice  both  on  tne  part  of  landlord  and  tenant  —  —id 
August  1  seems  to  be  tne  most  popular  date  for  giving  notice.   Tf  no- 
tice IS  not  given  by  the  prescribed  date,  it  is  proposed  that  the  1 
be  automatically  extended  for  another  year. 


e 

id 
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Arbitration  committees  to  settle  questions  concerning  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvem.ents  or  damage  to  proDorty  were  approved- 
a  graduatea  lond  tax  has  not  been  approved  very  wld.ay,  and  a  subject 
hotly  debated  at  all  m.eetings  had  to  do  ..\rith  limntution  of  the  landlord's 
lien  en  tne  basis  of  farm  production  during  the  current  year.   Federal 
aid  to  tenants  desiring  to  purchase  farm.s  was  approved  at  eracticnll- 
all  sessions,  ^         -         „ 

Approxim.ately  5,000  lov/a  tenants  and  landlords  have  alreo.dy 
attended  the  hearings;  as  irumy  more  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the" 
remaining  sessions. 


New  Approvals  of  Land 
Use  Projects 

Within  the  last  tnree  months,  approval  of  proposed  projects 
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under  Title  III  of  the  Land  Use  Program  has  proceeded  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  that  Regions  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VIII,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Grert  plains  have  now  filled  their  project  quotas.   This  brings  the 
number  of  approved  projects  --  coterminous  and  original  --  under  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  a  total  of  69,  Within  Regions  V, 
VI,  IX,  and  XI,  project  proposals  still  uwait  affirmation. 

In  Region  I,  v;hioh  comprises  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,-  the  ■t'vVelVe  projects  just  approved  are  coterminous  with  those  be- 
gun ur^der  the  program  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.   Their  titles: 
Kew  London  Project  (Conn,);  Delavmre  Forest  (Del.).j  Rural  Areas  (Maine); 
Garrett  County  and  Eastern  Shore  (Maryland);  New  York  Land,  New  York 
ViTildlife,  Plattsburg,  and  pine  Cam.p  (New  York);  Pennsylvania  Land  and 
Bradford  Courity  (Pa.);  and  Rhode  Island  Forest  (R.I,), 

Region  II  projects  in  Michigan,  IvUnnesota,  and  Wisconsin  are: 
Allegrn  and  Ausable  (Mich,);  Beltrami  Island  and  Pine  Island  (Minn,); 
and  Druimnond,  Lak'ovrood,  Crandon,  Central  Wisconsin  Ga^me  in  _K©cedah  and 
Black  River  Counties  (Wis,),  "    ,. 

The  approved  projects  in  Region  m  are  the  Dixon  Springs 
Project  (ill,);  Martiii  County  and  Bean  Blossom  projects  (ind,);  and 
Southeastern  Ohio,  Zaleski,  and  Ross-Eocking . pro jccts  (Ohio), 

Region  I\I   contains  at  least  one  Coterminous  project  for  each 
of  its  States  —  Kentucky'-  Forest,  Coalins  Forest,  and  Princeton  projects 
(Ky.);  Sia'idhills,  Jones,  and  Salters  Lakes  projects  (N.Car.);  Natchez- 
Trace,  ChickasaViT  Forest,  Lebanon  Cedar,  and  Overton  County  projects 
(Tenn.);  Surrender  Ground  Forost,  Prince  Edward,  and  Cumberland  projects 
(Va,);  and  Kanawha  Head  (,i/i[,Va,)» 

Within  Region  VIII  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  coterminous  pur- 
chases were  approved  for  the  Central  Oklahama  and  the  Eastern  Oklahoma 
projects,  and  the  i\iortheast  Texas  project. 

Recently  approved  projects  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  are: 
the  Mills  coterminous  project  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  nev/  Beaver  Park 
Dam   and  VJater  Conservation  project  in  Texas,   In  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  the  only  new  project  approved  since  previous  releases  is  Site  1 
cf  the  Missouri  Slope  project  in  North  Dakota;  the  coterminous  projects, 
the  two  Little  Missouri  anl  the  Sheyenne  River  projects  in  North  Dakota, 
the  Bad  Lands-Fall  River  and  the  Fort  Sully  projects  in  South  Dakota, 
end  the  Milk  River,  jl^/fasselshell,  and  Lower  Yellowstone  projects  in 
Montana, 
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DBPARTISNT  CCOPEilATES  IK  ' 
NORTH  DAKOTA  LAW   USE  STUDY 


Farticipation  by  the  Burenu  of  Agricultural  Economics  with 
the  Soil  Conser-vation  Service,  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordi:iation, 
and  other  interested  Bureaus  of  the  Departiuent  in  the  forinulation  of  an 
immediate  program  for  the  development  of  land  a:id  -.ratsr  resources  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  is  a  recent  significant  step  in  the  fiold  of  land- 
use  plan-iiing.  ■ 

This  activity  is  the  outcome  of  a  letter  from  the  North  Dakota 
State  Planning  Board  'requesting  a  program  for  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  area  in  order  to  place  the  econo;:Ty  of  the  State  on  a  L)ore 
•self-sustaining  basis.   In  response  to  'this  request,  the  National  Resour- 
ces Committee  is  "to  review  the  land  aaad  water  "conservation  problems  in 
the  Northern  Great  Plains",  and  to  advise  ''on   those  specific  chanses  in 
Federal  procedure  and  policy  affecting  la:id  and  water^  conservation  which 
might  be  carried  out  promptly  in  order  to  promote-  the  rehabilitation  of 
■the  area".   A  specific  program  of  aoti>:n  along  the  general  lines  recom- 
mended in  last  year's  report  of  the  Great  Plains  Committee  is  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Resources  Committee,  v.'hich  \'.-ill  act  as  a  coor- 
dinating agency  for  Federal  agencies,  and  mil'  consult  with  interested 
State  agencies ,  ' 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ^.vill  be  responsible  for  the  prep- 
aration of  that  part  of  the  plan- dealing  with  land  utilization,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  playing  a  major  part  in  the  actual 
formulation' of  the  plan.   The  initial  phase  of  this  study  is  confined 
largely  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  ^  ■  " 
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ADVISORY  CGxVAIITTEE  FORLiED 
FOR  NORTHERN  GREAT  PMINS 


Following  a  recent  -neeting  in  Lincoln  of  representatives  of 
the  land  grant  colleges  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming,  and  regional  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Under  Secretary/  of  Agriculture,  M.L.  Vftlson,  anxiounced 
the  establisliment  of  cji  advisory  cominittee  for  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  States, 

W.H.  Brokaw,  Director  of  Extension  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, was  named  chairman  of  the  committee,   Ivir .  vVilso2i  also  ai.inounced 
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designation  of  Eliner  A.  Starch  to  represent  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ir  co.'rdinating  its  activities,  in  the  North':^rn  Plains  region, 
!v!r.  Starch,' jA^io  until  recently,  .was.  Regional  Director  for  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  at  Denver,  mil  be  secretary  ■>£    the  committee. 

Under  Secretary  Wilson  stated  that  a  similar  arrangement  in 
the  Southern  Great  Plaiiis,  in  effect  for  more  than  tivo  years,  has 
proved  so  successful  that  the  Department  of  Agriculturo  and  the  land 
grant  colleges  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  States  felt. a  simdlar  ar- 
rangemient  should  be  put  into  operation  here. 

Although- the  Northern  Plains  does  hot  present  the  serious 
Yfind  erosion  problem  found  in  other  portions  of  the  plains.,  som.c  soil 
blowing  has  r.lready  occurred  in  the  northern  area,  and  recent  drou^^'hts 
have  .intensified  problems  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  land  utiliza- 
tion, 

"Restoration  of  agriculture",  said  ¥t ,   Wilson,  "and  vd-th  it 
industry,  banking  and  trade,  to  a  basis  more  capable  of  -withstanding 
the  climatic  and  economic  adversities  tc  which  this  area  is  subject,' 
requires  a  closely  coordinated  land-use  planning,  water  consemration, 
and  rural  rehabilitation  prograiii  in  v/hich  all  agencies  —  Federal, 
State,  and  Irical  —  cooperate  to  the  utmost  vdth  the  local  people  in 
bringing  about  the  necessary  readjustments.   This  comjinit-cee  can  be  of 
great  service  in  making  still  miore  effective  the  excellent  cooperation 
and  coordination  already  existing," 

Mr,  Starch,  -who  was   namioi  to  represent  the  U,S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  i.n  coordinating  its  activities  in  the  Northern  Plains,  v;-as 
for  several  years  head  of  the  agricultural  economics  department  at  Mon- 
tana State  College,   He  recently  returned  to  that  position.   Through 
cooperative  arrangements  ^.vith  that  institution,  Iv&r .  Starch,  v/ill  serve 
part  tim.e  as  head  of  his  college  department  and  part  time  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Departm^ent  of  Agriculture.   He  v/ill  begin,  his  new 
duties  ij?imed lately,  and  v/ill  be  directly  responsible  to  Under  Secre- 
tary Yvilson. 
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THE  SEELTER3ELT; TE5EE  YEARS  OF  ACIiII7/E;.ISNT 

By  Paul  H.  Roberts 


As  the  prairie  States  Forestry  Project,  v/hich  developed 
froF_  what  was  widely  termed  the  Shelterbelt,  observes  this  spring  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  its  tree-planting  prograr:  in  the  Great' Plains, 
it  becomes  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  cf  its  success.   In  terms 
of  figures,  44,246,945  trees  have  been  planted  on  47,395  acres,  and 
6,510  farms  have  been  served.  Under  very  adverse  conditions  of  heat, 
droiight,  and  deficient  subsoil  moisture,  survival  of  these  plantings 
has  proved  that  tree  culture  on  the  Great  Plains  can  succeed.   Groiv'th 
has  been  really  phenoriienal ,   Som:e  of  the  shelterbelts  planted  ±n   1936 
already  are  exerting  a  marked  irJ^luence  upon  the  land  and  crops  adiucent 
to  them. 

The  idea  of  planting  trees  on  the  Great  plains  to  improve  the 
region  for  hum.an  occupation  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  settlement.   It 
harassed  the  mnnd  of  the  first  pioneer  who  attemnted  to  establish  him- 
self upon  the  prairies,  because  the' lack  of  timber  forced  him  to  build 
a  dwelling  of  sod,  to  scour  the  country  for  buffolo  chips  for  fuel, 
to  see  his  crops  exposed  to  invasion  by  livestock  for  lack  of  fencing 
m.aterial,  and  of  at  least  equal  imiportance,  tc  endure  the  monotony  and 
physical  discomfort  of  a  shadeless,  vand-swept,  horizon-bound  environ- 
ment. 

Congress  first  took  cognizance  of  the  situation  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Timber -Culture  Act  under  which  a  tract  of  land  v/as  offered 
to  the  homiesteader  provided  that  he  plant  a  -part  of  it  to  trees,  and  in 
the  later  Clarke-McNary  Act  and  various  State  tree  bounty.'  laws,  designed 
to  encourage  tree  planting.    In  1937  Congress  passed  the  Cooperative 
Farm  Forestry  Act,  and  it  is  under  uhe  authority  of  this  law  that  the 
prairie  States  Forestry  Project  is  operating. 

Although  a  number  of  early  observers  had  noted  the  beneficial 
effect  of  trees  upon  agricultural  production,  public  encouragem.ent 
given  tree  planting  was  aim.ed  principally  tov;ard  their  social  and 
esthetic  values.   The  Prairie  States  Forestry  Project  has  as  its 
purpose  a  much  vrlder  objective  —  the  development  of  rural  foresti'y  as 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  plan  for  rehabilitating  and 
stabilizing  agriculture  in  the  Region, 

Of  urgent  importance  is  the  establishinent  of  a  system  of 
primary  field  shelterbelts  on  areas  where   soils  and  crops  are  subject 


IVir.  Roberts  is  Acting  Director,  Prairie  States  Forestry  Project, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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to  ianagc  by  Vvlnd.  So  far,  the  vrork  of  tlio  project  has  "been  largely 
liiuited  to  the  creation  of  such  shelterhelts  in  coopero.tion  v/ith  the 
landowners  ... 

To  assure  the  use  of  the  right  kind  of  planting  stock  and  its 
proper  instp.llc.ticn,  the  Forest  Sorvice  produces  the  stock  and  plants 
it  in  the  shelterbelt,  but  the  farznor  is  required  to  provide  the  land, 
prepare  it  for  planting,  furnish  the  fencing  natcrial  for  the  planta- 
tion, and  thereafter  to  care  for  the  trees  under  the  superviaioii  of  the 
Forest  Service  u.itil  they  have  heoorr.e   established.   The  division  of  cost 
is  now  approxi-iately  on  a  50-50  basis. 

The  planting  progra::a  began  in  the  spring  of  1935  with  the 
limited  amount  of  stock  which  could  then  be  purchased  fron  coinmercial 
nurseryr.en.   At  the  sane  time,  land  and  facilitier.  were  leased  froii 
commercial  nurseiynion  in  'chevaricus  S bates,  and  in  siiuEncuent  years  the 
Project  has  rcdsed  its  ovo  stock  in  these  nursei'ies.  A''eut  S'J' irdllion 
trees  are  av.ilable  for  planting  this  year,  in  about  4,200  :iiilos  of 
shelterbelts .  .       . 

Despite  the  fact  that  conditions  have  been  very  unfavorable 
on  the  ivhole  in  the  Plains  region  for  i:rowinff;  tress  during  the  past  few. 
years,  the  survival  and  grc^-th  of  the  plantations  installed  by  the  Pro- 
ject have  been  very  satisfactory  --  in  fact,  it  rray  tru"ch3,.;lly  be  said 
that  the  young  trees  havQ  generally  fared  better  than  most  other  f  ornjs 
of  vegetation.   Each  fall  a  10  percent  count  of  the  trees  plunted  during 
the  preceding  spring  is  made.   These  counts  show  that  of  the  trees  plo,n- 
ted  in  1S35,  77,3  percent  survived.   The  ver^.^  severe  drought  of  1936 
lowered  the  survival  for  that  year  to  51.2  percent,  but  it  rose  again  in 
1S37,  when  70,1  percent  lived. 

Many  of  the  trees  planted  in  1935  have  reached  heights  of  20 
feet  or  more,  vdth  trees  of  subseq\ient  years  proportionately  well  de- 
veloped.  Significantly,  the  heaviest  losses  and  poorest  growth  occur- 
red where  the  plantation  had  been  neglected  after  planting,  confirini:og 
the  theoz-y  that  successful  tree  culture  on  the  Plains  depends  upon 
conecier.tious  cultivation  and  other  care  until  such  time  as  the  young 
trees  are  cole  to  take  care  ■"'f  themselves, 
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STATE  ACTION  IN  1957  FOR  EROSION  CONTROL 
By  H,A.  liocliley  and  H,  Walkei',  o"r. 

The  last  year,  it  •TiC.j   be  said  sc.fely,  witnessed  the  ip.ost 
tremendous  step  fonvard  thut   has  yet  been  taken  in  development  of   a 
body  of  State  le^^islation  for  conservation  of  the  Nation's  land  re- 
sources. A  review  of  the  numerous  advances  jnade  reveals  that  half  of 
the  States  of  the-  Nrdon,  comprising  an  evon  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  rural  land  area  ir,  which  erosion  is  particulL^rly  a  menpco,  have 
.  given  in  .one  year  clear  recognition  to  the  rapidly  developing,  public 
interest  in  this  iitatter. 

By  far  tnc  most  irnportanb  and  comprehensive  body  of  State 
legislation  for  controlled  lard  use  enacted  in  1S37  comprised  the  laavs 
modeled  or.   the  "standard  State  Soil  Conservati':)i:  Districts  Law"  prepared 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  iri  consultatiui]  vv^ith  representatives  of 
a  num.ber  of  States.   Briefly,  the  Standard  Soil  Conservati:;n  Districts 
Act  provides  for  creation  and  operation  of  soil  corservation  districts 
as  goverrimental  sub-divisioas  of  the  State.   These  districts  are  -^-ested 
vri-th  the  power  tc  prescribe  land -use  regulations  binding  on   private  land 
occupiers,  (but  only  if  the  regulations  have  been  approved  by  the  land 
occupiers  in  a  referendum  o:.  th.e  subject) ,  and,  in  addition,  -.vith  wide 
functions  of  planning,  cooperation,  dcmonstr3.tion,  and  service.  Various 
provisions  include  those  relative  to  referendum  procedure,  creation  of  a 
State  soil  conservation  committee,  and  establishrient  of  boards  of  adjust- 
ment charged  with  insuring  adoption  of  equitable  regulations. 

Twenty-tv/o  States  adopted  statutes  during  the  year  oubstantially 
follovdng  the  draft  of  the  standard  law.   They  arc  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Jferyland,  i/Iichigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  i'.fexico,  N^.^rth  Co.rolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pej.r:sylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin.   In  addition,  both  houses  of  the  Texas  and  Ohio  legislatures 
approved  such  acts,  although  they  failed  of  final  enactm.ent  because  cf 
the  lack  cf  gubernatorial  approval.   JViontana  adopted  a  law  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  standard  law,  but  it  is  regarded  as  inadequate  to 
meet  essential  requirements  of  legislation  designed  to  qualify  a  State 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  soil  conservation  law. 

Other  legislation  of  varying  character  but  renresentii-^.g  in 
sum  a  considerable  mass  of  laws,  was  enacted  by  the  States,  the  most  sig- 
nificant being  the  wind  erosion  control  laws  o.dopted  in  four  Vvestern 
States.   The  wind  erosion  laiirs  adopted  by  Nevf  Mexico,  Oklalioma,  Kansas, 
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and  Oregon  have  several  co-^nnon  features.   All  are  designed  to  deal 
solely  \N±th.   wind  erosion  conditions,  c jntomplate  execution  of  control 
measures  even  v/ithout  cooperation  by  landoi/vners  or  occupants,  to  endow 
county  .go vernrnents  ivlth  varying  authority  as  to  prescrioed  poAvors  or 
procedures,  and  to  provide  for  bearing  of  so^".e  burdens  out  of  general 
revenues  or  a  specified  class  of  general  revenues. 

In  other  respects,  the  four  v.^ind  erosion  control  lavirs  differ 
fro:n  each  other.   The  New  Mexico  act  provides  for  districts  which  are 
governmental'  subdivisions.   That  adopted  .by  Oklahoma  authorizes  dis- 
tricts designed  merely  for  administrative  convenience.   The  Oregon 
districts  provided  in  that  State's  act  have  genuine  authority,  although 
final  power  is  vested  in  the  courty  goverrrnients .   The  New  Mexico  law  to 
some  extent  contemplates  the  conservation  of  soil  per  se,  as  well  as 
control  of  nuisance  situatioris.   Acts  of  the  other  States  emphasize  t.he 
control  of  nuisance  situations  —  either  dust  storms  or  infectious  soil 
destruction.   The  Oregon  law  is  designed  to  permit  prompt  action,  whereas 
control  procedures  .in  the  others  are  more  cumbersom.e.-  The  most  difficult 
procedure  set  up  in  -these  y:ind  erosion  lavvs  is  that  set  up  in  the  New 
Mexico. act  which  requires  court  action  as  a  prerequisite  to  enforcement 
of  prescribed  regulations,  .        .   .  .     . 

Other  variations  mark  fiscal  provis.ions  of  the  acts.   The  Okla- 
hcm.a  law  .does  not  s.uthorize  special  assessments  against  lands,  on  vifhich 
the  public  authority  applies  control  measures,  whereas  the  others  allow 
such  assessments  for  particular  works.   A  subsidy  out  of  the  general 
treasury  funds  of  the  State  is  granted  by  the  Mew  Mexico  law.   In  ad- 
dition, a  local  levy  of  not  m/jre  than  two  mills  m.ay  be  m.ade  .against  un- 
improved land  values  within  the  district.   In  Oklahom.a,  State  revenues 
from,  a  specific  tax  are-  prorated  among  all  counties;  in  Kansas,  the 
county,  can  levy  a  county-v^ride  property  tax  of  one  miill;  and  in  Oregon 
■  the  county  can  levy  an  undefined,  tax,  proceeds  of.virhich  may  be  used  in 
the  work  of  individual  erosion  control  districts  vvdthin  that  county. 

In  addition  to  the  soil  conservati  xa  districts  lai'vs  and  rri.nd 
erosion  acts  enacted  by  States  duriiig  1937,  other  State  legislation  bear- 
ing on  the  problems  of  land  .use  was  virritten  into  the  statute  books, 
Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota  .provided  for  subvetitions  to  la.ndovjnors 
engaging  in  specified  conservation  measures.   South  Carolina  and  ■'en- 
nesseo  authorized  public  assistance  in  erosion  control  engineering  oper- 
ations.  Of  these,  the  latter  simply  authorizes  cooperative  activity 
with  the  aid  of  carefully  safeguarded  public  loans,  while  the  former 
m.akos  available  at  •moderate- cost  expensive  terracing  machinery  for  those 
desiring  it.   In  these. acts  water  erosion  is  given  emphasis  equal  to, 
or  greater  than,  that  placed  on  wind  erosion. 
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GRAZING  Dg/£L0Pi3NT  UNDER  MONT/J^A  LM 
By  James  H.  Marshall 

(This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on   this  subject.) 

When  the  23rd  Montana  Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  enabling 
act  which  granted  authority  to  incorporate  cooperative  grazing  associa- 
tions, it  was  greeted  i^ith  considerable  enthusiasm  and  support.   Promptly, 
ranchmen  formed  more  than  30  grazing  districts  ;under  its  provisions. 
But  difficulties  soon  cropped  up  among  this  mushroom  grovrbh  —  in  some 
districts,  minorities  of  stockmen  had  formed  the  association;  in  some, 
the  districts  had  been  created  arbitrarily  without  either  public  notices 
or  hearings;  in  others,  the  associations  themselves  had  sprung  up  "vvith 
only  a  sketchy  understanding  of  the  problems  they  were   to  meet;  and  in 
many  districts,  the  association's  boundaries  overlapped  those  of  a 
neighboring  district. 

The  need,  then,  for  some  central  authority  to  supervise  all 
of  these  districts  became  quite  evident.  Accordingly,  the  next  Assembly 
created  a  State  Grazing  Commission,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  Grazing  Administrator  to  over,see  and  facilitate  the  organization 
and  operation  of  range  cooperatives.   The  original  act  of  1933  was  amend- 
ed to  place  all  incorporated  grazing  districts  under  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  to  correct  a  number  of  the  m.ore 
evident  weaknesses  of  the  Act,   As  a  consequence,  many  districts  have 
consolidated,  eliminating,  boundary  disputes,  and  uniform,  regulations 
have  been  worked  out -to  cover  the  formiation  and  administration  of  the 
associations, 

A  grazing  district  is  customarily  organized  by  stockmen  in- 
terested in  planning  cooperatively  for  the  economic  use  of  depleted 
range  land  or  abandoned  crop  acreage.   They  seek  a  security  of  grazing 
operations  from  one  year  to  the  next,  and  a  freedom  from;  the  cut- 
throat competition  into  which  they  have  been  forced  vri.th  each  other 
and  lArlth  migratory  stockmen  for  leases  on  the  land.   This  rivalry  has 
revolved  about  such  small  and  scattered  tracts  held  in  such  various 
types  of  oi\Tnership,  that  the  resulting  pattern  of  the  range  is  a  corxfus- 
ing  and  suicidal  jigsaw  puzzle.   To  escape  it,  the  ranchmen  file  articles 
of  incorporation,  select  their  officers,  adopt  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws as  approved  by  the  Montana  Grazing  Comm.ission,  define  the  boundaries 
of  their  district,  and  attempt  to  canvass  all  landovmers  in  the  district 
to  acquire  leases.   Once  having  obtained  control  of  as  large  a  portion  as 
possible  of  the  grazing  land  v/ithinthe  district,  the  association  faces 
the  task  of  fairly  allocating  grazing  permits  to  its  members.  j 
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This  procedure  follovfs  the  general  rules  laid  down  by  t  he 
CoiniTiission.   If  a  grazing  survey  of  the  range  has  not  been  made,  the 
members  of  the  association  estimate  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range 
for  the  proposed  season  of  use  —  usually  8  months.   The  total  number 
of  livestock  to  be  run  is  then  prorated  among  the  members  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  head  which  each  can  mnter-feed,  and  the  number  of 
head  each  has  been  running  in  the  past.   If  it  is  found  that  the  members 
can  T/vinter  more  livestock  than  the  range  can  provide  grass  for  in  the 
summer  season,  the  association  must  m.ake  an  equal  percentage  reduction 
on  all  mem.bers '  quotas. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  grazinj;  capacity  of  the  range  in- 
creases under  better  management,  members  having  less  than  fifty  head 
are  allowed  to  enlarge  their  herds  up  to  this  number  (if  they  can  feed 
this  increase),  before  the  bigger  stockmen  are  allowed  to  expand. 

Altogether,  there  are  now  about  26  grazing  districts  organ- 
ized in  Montana,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  cho.racter.  Within  the 
twelve  districts  operating  as  of  May  1,  1936  (for  which  alone  data  are 
available),  the  num.ber  of  members  per  district  ranj/ies  from  5  to  219; 
the  number  of  cow-units  per  district  from  771  to  35,833;  and  the  number 
of  acres  of  winter-feed  producing  land  from  21,060  to  457,641.   The  ' 
total  acreage  of  range  land  per  district  varies  from  43,720  to  1,579,279, 
while  of  the  total  acreage  of  summer  grazing  range  in  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts, 40  percent  is  public  dom.ain,  23  percent  Federal  repurchase  lands, 
7  percent  county  land,  5  percent  State  la.nd,  18  percent  non-resident 
privately  owned  land,  2  percent  resident  privately  owned  lands,  and  3 
percent  corporately  ovraed  land. 

These  districts  lie  in  those  parts  of  the  State  which  have 
the  largest  areas  of  public  domain,  making  acquisition  of  common  pas- 
tures easier  and  cheaper.  But  in  listricts  organized  since  May  1936, 
public  dom.ain  lands  have  been  of  loss  importance,  and  the  other  types 
of  uncontrolled  tracts  have  been  of  greater  significance. 

Certain  problems  still  plague  grazing  associations,  and  tax- 
ation is  one  of  them,  .  Commonly,  associations  acquire  leases  for  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  on  the  land,  but  in  many  instances  they  are  leased 
for  less.  Unless  taxes  can  be  adjusted  more  nearly  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land  --  on  which  the  leases  are  arranged  —  it  is 
questionable  v/hether  the  associations  can  continue  to  control  the  many 
small  parcels  of  abandoned  and  absentee-ovmed  farm  land  under  long- 
term  grazing  leases.   In  some  areas,  of  course,  where  county  govern- 
mionts  are  leasing  tax-deed  tracts  to  the  districts,  the  problemi  is 
hardly  so  severe. 
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Then  too,  there  exists  always  the  threat  that  the  association 
may  net  be  able  to  renew  its  leases  on  privately  C"/vncd  land  upon  their 
expiration,  and  that  such  lands  ~ay  return  to  unecono:rdc  uses.   Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  iTicet  this  rriOnace  will  be  to  restrict  such  nisuse  through 
zoning  legislation. 

Another  problem  is.  that  of  financing  the  traiisition  of  an  area 
from  crops  to  grazing.   In  most  places,  this  shift  must  perforce  be  a 
gradual  one,'  Consequently,  investmiont  charges  on  its  development  must 
be  conservative  and  limited,  for  the  returns  will  be  slow  and  small  for 
a  time. 

By  and  large,  tiie  experience  of  the  Montana  grazing  districts 
and  their  achievem.ents  thus  far  do  not  show  them  to  be  any  simple  so- 
lution to  the  land  tenure  and  land  use  problems  .■^f  the  Great  plains , 
They  do,  however,  indicate  that  the  theory  behind  the  associations  is 
sound,  its  procedure  is  now  practicable,  and  its  attack  holds  promiise 
of  effecting  a  riajcr  adjustment  of  agriculture  in  this  area. 
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RE0RGA1>IIZATI0N  OF  COUMTY     -    - 
GOVEPJvTJa:NTS  URGED 

-    In  an  editorial  entitled,  "Divided  ViTe  Fall",  in  s,  recent  issue 
of  the  NATIONAL  iilUKICIPAL  REVIEW  j/,  the  editors  discuss  the  question  of 
reorganization  of  county  governments  throughout  the  country  in  order  to 
preserve,  before  it  is  too  late,  a  certain  amount  of  local  government 
"identity. 

For  m.any  7/ears  consolidation  of  counties  into  units  financially 
and  geographically  appropriate  to  the  services  they  are  expected  to  ren- 
der has  been  urged,  it  is  stated,  but  even  the  hardships  of  the  depres- 
sion which  forced  miany  counties  to  default  on  their  bonds  have  reduced 
the  number  but  insignificantly  —  from  3,072  to  3,069,  A  few  legisla- 
tures 'have  passed  legislation  permitting  combinations  of  counties  and 
services,  but  nothing  happens  because  of  the  fear  of  individual  loss 
through  combinaticn  or  consolidation.   The  alternative  to  pieoem.eal 
surrender  of  services  to  the  States,  according  to  the  editors,  is  reor- 
ganization of  county  governments  along  the  follov/ing  lines: 

1,  establishm.ent  of  single  important  a'irainistrative 
units  large  enough  in  population  and  wealth  to 
render  essential  services  efficiently; 

2,  centralization  :.f  responsibility  in  these  units; 

3,  unification  of  tax-raising  and  tax.-spending 
activities  as  far  as  possible;  and 

4,  adequate  budget  procedure  to  control  expenditures, 

1/  NATIONAL  MJPICIPAL  RL'VIEW,  XXVII  (3)  128.  .March  1938,   National  Liinicipal 
~  League,  309  E,  34th  St.,  Nev^r  York  Cit>^. 
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COQRDII^.TION  OF  AGRICULTURiiL  CREDIT  AND  LilND  USE  FOLIC ISS 

By  Donald  .R.  Rush 


That  agricultural  credit  should  not  be  extended  in  an  area 
where  it  might  encourage  socially  undesirable  uses  of  land  has  long 
been  recognized.   It  appears,  however,  that  no  special  attention  had 
■been  given  this  subject  until  the  National  Conference  on  Land  Utiliza- 
tion, held  in  Chicago,  Illinois  in  November  1931,   There  it  was  recom- 
mended  that  a  national  land-use  policy,  be  established,  and  specifically 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  call  into  conference  representatives 
of  various  farin-credit  agencies  to  formulate  a  definite  and  coordinated 
program, which  they  might  adopt  to  help  secure  immediate  readjustments  in 
land  utilization  and  farm  organization.  Unfortunately,  this  proposal 
was  not  carried  out,  although  the  proceedings  show  that  the  subject  of 
credit  coordination  received  considerable  attention. 

From  the  date  of  this  Conference  until  the  publication  in  1934 
and  1935  of  the  National  Resources  Board" reports  on  land  utilization, 
there  is  little  indication  that  the  oroblem  of  credit  as  an  influen<'.e  for 
or  against  proper  land  use  received  serious  consideration.   In  all  like- 
lihood this  v.'as  duo  to  the  severity  of  the  m^ortgage  debt  situation,  and 
to . the  stringency  of  general  agricultural  credit,  caused  primarily  by 
the  extremely  low  levels  of  farm  prices  prevailing  during  this  period. 
And  since  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  was  established  in  1933,  there 
has  been  scurt  opportunity  —  until  recently  —  to  consider  the  effect 
of  its  policies  on  land  use,  since  tlio  Administration  was  preoccupied 
with  the  huge  volume  of  mortgage  refinancing  required  of  it  as  v/ell  as 
its  responsibility  for  establishing  several  nevv'  financing  agencies, 
NoY^,  hovrcver,  a  joint  commiittee  composed  of  represento.tives  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  beexi  set  up, 

■"''That  credit  policies  m.ust  be  coordinated  with  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  stable  agricultural  economy  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  for 
example,  is  significantly  recognized  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Colorado  delegation  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Great  Plains  Drought  Committee  at  Dalhart,  Texas  in  November  1936: 

"It  is  the  concensus  of  this  committee  that  many  farmers 
of  southeastern  Colorado  have  come  tc  a  realization  that 
easy  credit,  through  goverirrriehtal  agencies,  not  upon  a  sound 
economic  basis,  may  be  of  dis-service  rather  than  an  aid,  and 
that  continued  encouragemient  of  highly  speculative  agricul- 
tural enterprises  by  this  m.eans,  tends  to  damage  the  credit 
of  deserving  farm^ers.   Furthermore,  overlapping  agencies  have 
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tended  toivard  sui  excess  of  credit,  v;h.ich  has  resulted 
in  leaving  7Tii:,ny  farirers  'vltii  increased  debt  burden, 
lowered  morale  and  retarded  progress.  No   believe  that 
all  those  in  charge  of  the  various  goverrjnental  leans, 
including  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed,  Production  Credit, 
Pegional  Agricultural  Credit' Corporation,  Rural  Rehab- 
ilitation, federal  Land  Eanlc,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  all  other  'types,  should  be  required  to 
take  into  consideration  and  give  weight  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  lendi:ig  .policy  with  the  long  range  permanent 
program  for  the  restoration  of  agriculture  to  a  self- 
sustairing  basis  in  the  High  Plai:is  region."  1/ 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  "Joint  concaittce"  will  be 
instrumental  in  correcting  situations  such  as  those  to  which  the 
Colorado  delegation  referred. 

Or  again,  we  r.ay  look  at  the  report  of  the  Great  Plains  Cor:- 
mittee  2/  as  a  v;hole.   Devoting.-  a  section  to  the  consideration  of 
credit  and  capital  as  necessary  oleTients  iii  tiie  institutional  read- 
justments which.  iiTJst  take  place  in  this  area,  the  report  stresses  the 
urgent  need  for  a  long-time  pulicy  an.d  the  niodification  of  sone  present 
policies.   Its  closing,  statement,  "Credit  r.ay  be,  ir^deed,  the  means  of 
weldiiig  together  all  parts  of  a  broad,  long-timiC  plan  to  bring  about 
permanent  rehabilito,tion, "  3/  is  indicative  of  tlie  im.portance  it  at- 
taches to  credit  as  an  infliTence  for  proper  land  use  in  a  region  of 
serious  m.al adjustments  in  the  emxplo;)rment  of  land  and  in  the  pattern  of 
farm  organization, 

A  realization  too,  of  the  part  private  lending  agencies  ::nj 
play  in  encouraging  good  farmii:g  practices  is  noted  in  a  nur^ber  of 
recent  publicati-^ns  and  releases  of  the  A:nerican  Bankers  Association,  4/ 
This  is  encouraging,  for  alth::ugh  private  financing  in  the  area  of  se- 
vere distress,  particulfxly  in  those  which  arc  marginal  or   subnarginal 
for  agricultural  production,  is  very  limited,  nevertheless  local  banks 
may  help  considerably  by  making  their  loans  conditional  upon  sound  land- 
use  practices, 

1/  "Recommendations  to  the  Great  Plains  Drought  Committee  from^  the 
~  Colorado  Delegation",  Dalhart,  Texas,  November  18-19,  1936,   Land 

Plarining  Office,  Colorado  State  College;  Fort  Colli:jS,  Colo.,  p.  2, 
2/  "The  Future  of  the  Great  Plains",  Report  ;f  the  Groat  Plains  Com- 
~  mittee,   (Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  December  1936, 

40  cenbs.)  pp,  93-98,. 
3/  Ibid,,  p,  98. 

4/  "Factors  Affecti::g,  Farm  Credit",  1934;.  "Protecting  Invcstr^ent  Values 
~-  in  Land",  1935j  "Crops  for  Safe  Farming",  1936*  The  Agricultural 
Commission,  Aiaerican  Bankers  Assoc,  Madison,  Wis,  Bulletin  of  the 
Agricultural  Commission,  Am. Bardc. Assoc,  I.Iadiso;:,  Wis.,  published 
monthly.   See  particularly  issues  of  April,  Juno  and  August,  1937, 
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with  such  a  vdde  recogniticn  of  the  cd  fo.  co^rdiJiation 
with  the  land  procram  of  public  and  private  ore  it  pMDlicies,  it  be- 
hocvos  officials  er^aged  i;.  land  use  planning  to  consider  the  types 
of  datr.  v.-hich  v;ill  be  most  effective  in  encour%ing  such  coordina- 
tion. The  following  is  suggested  as  information  of  which  practical 
use  can  be  made  by  credit  institutions  confronted  with  the  problem  cf 
intelligently  planning  their  firjincing  operations  in  an  area: 

1,  A  detailed  roil  survey, 

2,  A  detailed  land  classification  iriap  show:' rig  the 
various  land  classes  and  their  relfi':'-ve  agricul- 
tural value. 

3,  Standards,  for  the  specific  area,  of  i  irn  organ- 
ization and  farm  practices  which  can  bo  used  as 
guides  in  recommending  changes  o  i   specific  farms. 

4,  Data  as  to  desirable  production  adjnrtnents , 

5,  A  com.pleto  land  use  plan  for  the  ar.:  together 
with  specific  suggestions  as  to  the  }..ethods  of 
reaching  the  objective. 
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COMMISSION  STUDIES 
LOCAL  GOVERNLEWT 


The  Pennsylvania  Local  Government  Corner  ssior   ci  ited  by 
the  Perjisylvania  Legislature  in  1935  to  investi_  te  functions  and 
costs  of  local  government,  is  beginning  its  t:  iru  year  of  investiga- 
tion.  The  problems  of  debt  service  and  election  costs  are  now  being 
studied,  and  the  possibility  of  simplification  of  local  government 
functions  is  receiving  constant  attention. 


FAR?ffiRS  RESETTLED  IN  '      ' 

GRAND  Vi'iLEY,  COLORADO 

During  1937  the  Lirm  Security  Administr  iti  ..^  placed  farmers 
on  26  project  units  in  the  Vvestern  Slope  Farmf  projec:  in  Colorado, 
The  units  com.prise  approximately  1,400  acres  of  lo", -er  ■•  rand  Valley 
lands.   All  except  a  fevf  of  the  units  have  been  im.pr,.-^f.d.   jld  build- 
ings, where  retained,  have  been  put  in  good  conditxor. 
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FINKESOTA  CLASSIFIES  TAX-FORPSITED  LAID 


X'TOf.ress   ir.  a  Statn  Directiir.cl  Prorrai' 


Ey  Roy  M,  Gilcreact" 

AlthoUi;;h  Ifin_T.esDta'5  current  ler,islt:.ti.  n  on  tax  delinquency 
was  passed  back  ir  1955,  the  full'  -effect  of   the  law  upon  land  use 
adjustTTxent  vd.ll  only  be  felt  this"  year  —  and  -vith  ara^natic  intensity  — 
for  in  the  first  few  months  of  1338,  over  6,000,000  acres  in  the  prin- 
cipal problea!  areas  of  the  State  have  reverted  to  public  ownership. 
And  nov.f  after  years  of  supporting  intolerably  expensive  services  to 
settlers  on  subiriarginal  laiids,  county  f ovorinnents  in  the  cut-ever  dis- 
tricts finally  have  it  vdthin  their  povrer  at  least  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther _ir.isuse  of  land  v/hich  has  threatened  so  :.iany  of  them  udth  baiikruptcy. 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  this  1935  lav/  arc: 

1,  that  lanis  v/liich  -were  delinquent  for  the  1930  or  prior 
levies  shall  revert  to  public  on^iership  during  1938; 

2,  that  before  these  tcjc-forf cited  Iriij^s   r.ay  be  offered 
for  resale,  they  auiit  be  classifio-i  as  agricultural  or 
non-agricultural  by  the  County  Beard,  and  this  clas- 
sification must  be  approved  by  the  St-^^te  Conservation 
Coraniissionj 

3,  that  after  tnese  classifications  have  been  :;iade  a.-d  ap- 
proved, the  County  Board  may,  at  its  .discretion,  sell 
or  mfchhold  fro-i  sale  any  tract; 

4,  that,  if  it  is  ;lec:r.cd  desirable,  the  County  Board  nay 
attach  conditions  to  the  sale  of  any  tract  -.',hich  v.dll 

a,  lindt  the  uses  which  2'_:ay  be  na^'e  .'f  the  la:nl; 

b,  lindt  the  public  expenditures  ivhich  vdll  bo 
::nade  for  the  benefit  of  ary  parcel;  and 

c,  othervdso  safe^^uard  against  tbxO  sale  and 
occupancy  of  ai'iy  parcel  unAuly  burdening  the 
public  treasury. 

Through  their  classificati  n-  of  tlicsc  tCvX  delinquent  lauds 
and  throujuh  the  policies  which  nay  be  folio-zed  i.:  offeriiig,  those  lands 
for  resale,  tb.e  State  Conservation  Corjriissi:n  a:id  the  various  County 
Boards  are  now  enaoled  to  direct  the  prospective  use  d'  a  largo  part  of 
■  the  subiixarginal  land  of  the  State,  for  tnc  .greater  part  ■:■£   it  .v/ill  have 
reverted  to  nublic  07f_:.er3hip  during  the  next  fov/  ra-nths ,   These  a./cncies 
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have  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  avert  a  repetition  of  past  raistakes, 
but  also  to  inaugurate  definite  and  constructive  prOja-ams  which,  will, 
in  time^  correct  many  of  the  maladjustments  created  "^y  former  pol- 
icies. The  vision  and  foresight  with  which  those  a7e:..cies  carry  out 
their  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  above  legislation  :rxll   largely  de- 
termine the  progress  which  Minnesota  will  make  in  so'.ving  its  land  use 
problems . 

T'/hile  tax-forfeited  lands  nominally  r(r\;-.jrt  to  St-te  ovmership, 
actual  control  of  them  is  vested  primarily  in  the  C our  by  oa.  is.   There- 
fore, the  extent  to  v/hich  the  opportunities  for  constructive  action  will 
be  utilized  depends  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  County  Boards,  and  upon  the 
local  inhabitants  generally,  toward  land  use  problems;  a;,d  these  people 
can  scarcely  avoid  a  deep  concern  over  tax  delinquencies  when  75  percent 
or  more  of  the  acreage  in  certain  townships  and  "chool  districts  is  being 
forfeited  c,nd  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.   They  arc  further  disturbed  by 
local  public  indebto-dness  which  exceeds,  by  seve.al  ti  ..les^  the  value  of 
the  tax  base,  and  by  the  excessive  costs  of  providing  public  services 
and  facilities  for  isolated  settlors.  All  tl: ':se  conditions  prevail  in 
northern  Minnesota  counties.   It  is  not  generally  recognized,  however, 
that  these  conditions  are  usually  only  conspicuous  symptoms  of  basic 
maladjustments  in  the  use  of  the  land  itself;  and  until  local  people 
generally  appreciate  this,  constructive  action  by  the  County  Boards 
cannot  be  expected. 

The  Minnesota  Stcite  office  of  the  Bureau  ^f  igricultural  Econ- 
omics is  cooperating  in  th:  mdespread  education  of  the  rural  populace. 
Specifically,  it  is  proAriding  factual  data  which  ar o  be:' ng  presented  to 
the  State  Conservation  Coinmiasion  and  the  County  Boarc'-^,  and  are  used  by 
these  agencies  to  guide  them  in  making  the  required  classifications 
which  constitute  the  bases  upon  vfhich  future  State  axid  county  land-use 
programs  mil  be  built. 

Maps  showing  the  tax  status  of  all  rural  lc-,nds,  the  location 
of  rural  buildings  and'  occupied  land,  and  the  combin'^^d  county,  toivn,  and 
school  district  indebtedness  by  school  districts  i3  being  prepared  for 
those  counties  having  the  largest  acreages  of  tax-forfeited  lands.   To 
date,  such  maps  have  boon  prepared  for  eleven  counties  in  which  a  total 
of  approximately  3,800,000  acres  are  reverting  to  public  ri-niership. 
These  maps  indicate  that  the  tax-forfeited  lands  are  concentrated  in 
definite  areas,  and  that  those  having  the  most  delinquencies  are  usually 
areas  of  sparse  settlement.   It  is  also  found  that  many  of  the  areas 
showing  a  high  percentage  of  doliiiquency  have  outstanding  indebtedness 
amounting  to  several  times  the  full  va.lue  of  thu  ta.x  base.   The  persis- 
tent coincidence  of  areas  shovri-ng  a  high  percent;  go  of  delinquent  land, 
areas  having  sparse  settlement  and  little  agricu.-tural  dev:'lopment,  and 
areas  having  high  indebtedness  in  proportion  to  ":^aluation,  identifies 
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thom  as  coTTcnunitie?  -.vhich  are  unable  to  su;;_-)port  agricultural  develop- 
ments or  to  pay  for  those  public  Gervicos  .;.ncl  facilities  v/hich  a  nornal 
rural  oomriiunity  do:uands.   Sou  lies  of  relief  costs  ixi  to-'.^mships  of  a     J 
problem  area  showed  that  during  1936  public  rjlief  costs  ranged  fron    1 
|200  to  ifiore  than  $300  for  each  farm  fanily,  fro^i  four  to  six  tij.ios  ns 
high  as  similar  costs  in  good  agricultural  ar-ias  of  tho  cour-t;/. 

Or  consider  the  rate  of  delinquency  in  the  State.   In  Lake  of  .■ 
the  Woods  County  only  about  27  percent  of  -cho  total  area  of  tj:e  couiity 
is  no-.Y  on  tiie  tax  rolls.   In  Boltranii  County  approxir.atulv  701,000  acres, 
or  60  percent  of  the  total  taxable  area,  is  b.^in'-^  forfeitoa.   In  several 
counties-  the  forfeited  lands  anoun.t  to  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
area.   Within  the  to'^vns  and  school  iiistricts,  conditions  are  eve2i  .-nore 
serious.   In  some   instances  the  taxes  as  levied  for  1935  -j^cto   not  paid 
on  a  single  40-acrt,  tract  in  a  survey  tov.'nship  six  railes  square.   In 
many  cases  75  percent  or  riore  of  the  total  area  of  to^^mships  has  beer 
delinquent  since  1930  or  prior  thereto,  and  delinquencies  up  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  total  area  of  townships  are  not  \xT:.CQ-rzp.on, 

Excessive  indottednoss  .,f  lec^d  j/;vL.rn!-!cnto.l  units,  incurred 
with  the  unvrajrrantod  expectation  tJnat  future  development  and  set^-lere.nt 
would  need  and  pay  for  the  facilities  provided,  remains  to  coi.plicate 
prcbleiris  of  ad just:P-ent«   One  township  in  Fine  County  nas  a  debt  of 
117,000  which  was  devoted  to  ouiidixig  roads  a  nunber  of  years  ago. 
Today  only  three  settlers  live  in  this  township.   The  road  debt  now 
equals  the  present  assessed  valur4tion  of  the  urtire  tovvrship.   Another 
tov^Tship  in  the  sairie  county  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  $18,000 
has  a  cor:bined  tovm  and  school  '  district  debt  of  approximately  .f  100, 000, 
As  a  result  of  decreased  valuations  and  excessive  debts,  ':he  tax  rates 
in  ii^any  towns  and  school  districts  arc  practically  confiscatory.   For 
the  1937  Ic-.'y,  rates  up  to  696  mils  are  recorded. 

The  cost  of  providing  public  services  ai:d  facilities  in  these 
areas  is  inet  alir^ost  untirely  by  State-aid,   In  the  case  of  one  school 
district  studied,  a  total  -..f  ■;f2,56  wos  raised  by  loeal  taxes  for  school 
purposes,  while  over  $350  of  State-aid  v;as  received.   Other  casos  are 
found  in  which  local  taxes  raised  only  $,7  to  $13  per  district. 

In  Pine  County  a  study  of  its  problem-,  area  of  about  250,000 
acres  revealed  that  during  1936  bhe  county,  Stabc,  and  Federal  agen.cios 
spent  approximately  ;f88,000  in  this  area  in  the  for::i  of  road  oids, 
school  aids,  and  various  forr.s  of  public  relief,  vrhile  the  county  and 
State  collected  only  $.2,000.   Thus,  ^utsido  governniental  units  spent 
approximately  $86,000  to  subsidize  this  area  for  one  year. 

Such  conditions  not  only-  indicate  the  pressing  need  f^T  con- 
structive action  in  this  State,  but  emphasize  tne  opportunities  inherent 
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in  a  cooperative  progr.on  by  local,  Statejr  anJ  Federal  cgonciee* 

Iv.   lino  with  this  approach,  the  Bureau  {.f  r::..;rly  the  Land  Uue 
Planning  Section  of  the  Eesettlament  Administref . -;i)  i  as  cooperated 
very  closely  v«;ith  the  State  Conservation  CoircniSGion.   Before  work  wus 
started,  officials  of  the  CoTmuiasioii  approved  the  ic^f, .  eral  plan,  tno 
goals,  and  the  type  of  dar.a  to  be  compiled.   As  the  various  couaity  maps 
have  been  completed,  they  have  been  made  available  to  the  Cor.imicsion, 
The  proble-Tis  indicated,  together  with  possible  sol  itions,  have  been 
frequently  discussed  with  these  officials. 

In  order  to  acquaint  local  people  v/ith  the  real  nature  of  land 
use  problems,  the  Conservrtion  Commssion  is  now  arrangii^,'.;  a  series  of 
rieetings  with  the  various  County  Boards  at  v/hich  maps  and  other  avail- 
able land  use  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau's  State  Land  Use  plar.rdng 
Office,  may  be  presented  ani  discussed.  After  c  ch  discussions,  and  in 
the  light  of  all  pertinent  information,  it  is  ex  jcted  th't  the  tax- 
forfeited  lor.ds  car.  be  classified  to  the  mutual  t,  atisf action  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  ai-'.d  the  County  Boards,  ai  '  that  a  long-range 
program  for  better  land  use,  based  on  such  classifications,  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  these  factors  is  v/ell 
illustrated  by  the  classifications  wh:'.ch  the  County  Boards  of  the  cut- 
ever  counties  have  submitted  to  the  Conservation  Commission  to  date. 
There  has  been  a  strong  teri'"'.ency  to  classify*  practic  .11/  all  tracts  as 
agricultural  land,  to  be  offered  for  resale  as  soon  j.s  possible,  vidth 
very  little  consideration  of  physical  or  economic  c.  Jit.  ons,  either  or 
both  of  -.vhich  may  preclude  any  reasonable  hope  for  successful  development 
of  individual  farms  or  agricultural  comjuunities.   In  cases  like  these, 
the  Conservation  Comjuission  is  withholding  approval  until  more  con- 
stmuctive  classification  can  be  mutually  determine'. 

What  can  be  done  vjhen  responsible  officials  of  State  and 
cour.ty  agencies  can  gather  and  discuss  a  commcni  problem  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  one  such  meetir^  which  has  been  held.   In  this  partic- 
ular cour.ty,  the  Board  has  m.ade  its  classification  and  proposed  to  offer 
the  tax-forfeited  lands  in  all  but  two  townships  for  resale  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  But  after  reconsidering  the  matter  vrittii  r -prcaentatives 
of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  the  Bureau's  State  office,  the  Board 
agreed  to  withhold  approxim.ately  150,000  acres  from  resale  pending  the 
developmient  of  a  land  use  program,  which  would  dedicate  some  225,000  acres 
to  conservation  uses. 

Cooperation  with  local  agencies,  then,  is  one   phase  of  the 
plarjiir^  program  in  Minnesota,  Another  important  objec  ivc  is  the  de- 
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volopnent   of   iiif oriration  pointing   to   tJic   need  for   lontr-ra^ipe   chL,n£es   in 
land  use.      But  although  the   1935   la~v7  alloivinr,   classification  of   courtv 
lards  ha?   ^i-reat  potei^tir.lities,    it  rrust   bo   supplci~onted  "by  othor  meas- 
ures.     For   one   thin^,    it   is   doubtful   if  the  use-restrictions   iinnosGd 
by  the   county  on  the  initial   sale-  -jvould   carry  over   into  the   second 
transfer   of  oniiership, 

lierctoforo,   many   desirable  bills   have  been  proposed,   but  have 
failed  tc  be   enacted  because  of   local  indifference.     Ifeetii-^^s   such  as 
are   new  being   sponsored  b^   the   Consorvati-^n  Coiriirdssioxi,   iV'we'rci- ,    s'loald 
do  rrach  to    stiniulate  a   ^-.orr.ant  interest   in  tlicse   essential   oroo.. sals: 

1,   Ler:i;~lati jr:   v/hich  7/111   sinplify   t;v.^   pr^;cess   of   i'.cquiri:.-] 
valid    tax  titlss. 

3.   Le2;iElati  ;n  wi^ich  vd.ll   enable   tlio   Gtate    to  acquire 
absolute   title,    free   of  present  truct  provisions,   to 
tax-forfeited   lands,    ospeci'illy  v/i"cbln  desif^natcd 
conservation  ar^as. 

3.  Repeal   of  rrosenfc   oarj-ain  tax  scttlenont   la\7s. 

4.  A  rural   sonir.tc   anaolini,    act. 


'^Ci 
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BOOK    DIGESTS 


PENNSYLVANIA:  A  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.   Rayiaond  E.  and  Marion  Murphy. 
The  Pennsylvania  Book:  .Service.   Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
1927.   ^4,00. 

By  Virgil  Hurlburt 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Murphy,  School  of  Mineral  Industries,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  have  coribined  the  geographical,  the  economic  and 
.the  historical  approach  to  give  a  descriptive  analysis  of  present-day 
Pennsylvania.  The  textbook  is  a  contribution  to  the  field  of  land 
economics,  particularly  in  its  economic-historic  explanation  of  region- 
alism, land  use,  and  location  of  industries.   In  addition  to  appraising 
the  past,  present,  and  possible  future  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State,  the  authors  briefly  explain  how  race,  religion, 
and  heritage  of  the  settlers  have  influenced  the  use  of  those  resources. 

Part  I  introduces  Pennsylvania  as  a  unit.   Part  II  presents 
the  natural  setting,  by  describing  landforms,  water  resources,  mineral 
heritage,  climate,  soils,  and  biotics.  Part  III  traces  the  State's 
evolutionary  development,  beginning  with  the  Indian  Landscape  (1600- 
1700),  through  Colonial  (1740),  Agricultural  (isOO),  Canal  (1840), 
Crossroads  (1840),  and  Trends  (1870  to  1930),   These  chapters  pave  the 
way  for  the  detailed  regional  geography  which  constitutes  Part  IV, 
Part  V  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  probable  future  f^.hanges  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  mineral  extraction,  manufacturing,  and  p  :-pul'.tion. 

The  whole  is  well  and  interestingly  written.   Descriptions  of 
"water  flooding"  in  the  oil  fields,  "bootleg  mining",  anthracite  dred- 
ging in  the  Susquehanna,  luiaber  exploitation,  the  Pittsburgh  landscape, 
the  bee-hive  coke  oven,  etc.,  and  inclusion  of  numerous  photographs, 
make  reading  a  pleasure,  A  few  quotations  selected  at  random  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  style  and  content  of  the  text: 

"One  of  the  prim.ary  reasons  for  the  great  emphasis  upon 
nanufacturing  in  Philadelphia  can  be  found  in  the  past.  The  city  had, 
in  its  early  days,  a  fortunate  population  mixture  —  English  Quakers, 
Germans  and  Dutch,  Scotch-Irish,  The  Germans  and  Dutch  were  partic- 
ularly valuable,  for  they  had  emigrated  from  countries  that  then  led 
the  world  in  weaving,  spinning,  paper  making,  and  kindred  arts.   The 
Quakers  were  not  craftsmen  and  mechanics,  but  they  were  exceedingly  keen 
merchants  who  soon' inaugurated  foreign  commerce.  From  the  proceeds  of 
their  business  activities  they  accumulated  a  little  surplus  capital 
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whixjiL.  sarred  to   launch  the  early  nianuf acturin'-:  for  v^hich  the  Dutch 
"and  Germans  haa  the  requisite  skill...    -. 


"It  is  very  unlikely  that  xhe   founder  of  liarrisbur^-  in 
1785  had  any  real  understandinf-  of  the  value  of  the  site  vreich  he 
chcse.   Certainly,  he  knew  that  there  was  a  demand  for  the  services 
01  the  ferry  that  his  father,  had,  operated  for  sone  ti^-o  rt  that  ^^oi-t- 
.   he  -ray  have  appreciated  the. value  of  the  flat  terrace  :SitG;  and  he  ^'4 
even  have  :reali.zed;that^  the  Great  Valley,  was  a  naxural  c^grridor,  an^^^^that 
tne  place  where  a  great  river  crossed  this  corridor  had  strategic  vrlue. 
but  ne  coula  not  have  realized  how  highly-. develo^jcd  the-reat  Vrll-y 
would  one  day  be;  or  the  extent  to  ,which  canals/.and;- -la.ter,,  ra^  Iwa^rs 
_  ana  nodern  hi^jiways ,  would  follow:  both  the  Great  Vrllc^-  a-d  the  Su-ouo 
.  hannaPiver,  finding  Barrisbur^  a/ natural  crossing  p.Ant. .. 
II  ■- .  .  .  . 

The  agriculture  of  the  Northeastern  Dairy  P.egion  seeras  to  be 
well  suited  to  the  na.tural .  environment  and- probably  v/ill  .not  cb-r.-e 
inuch  in  the  years  to  cone,  though,  it, Is  .  believed  that,  UOultrv' roisin- 
^ay  increase,  m.  importance.  But  the  extent  of  agricultur-.l' -^se  prob- 
ably will  change.   The  hardwood  forests  tnat  now  occur  in  scattered 
patcnes  throughout  the  rogi.c-;i;  and  border  it  to- the, 'south,  and  west  nay  be 
expected  to  increase -in  extent,  as -the  ■  steeper;  slopes-  are- found  unsuited 
to  agriculture  and  are  returned  to.  forest  use;  Thas   it. seeras-  likely 
that  the  gradual.increase  of.  agricultural  land  at  o-e  cx-c':3e  of  the 
forests,  so  characteristic  of  the  history  of   the  "tcte  ■ -k  11  her-  be 
^-  reversed,  and  the  forestoi  areas  will  grow  at  the 'expense  of  arricul- 
.tu.re.   It  does  not  seem  likely,  either,  that.manuf  acturj  nr  -dll  ever 
Decode  much  more  important  in  this  region  .than'-it 'is  at  o?(3s-erit... 
It      .  '  .  ■      ■  -  •  • 

The  cliinax  point  of  all  .westerrj- Pennsylvania-  is  pittebur-h 
.  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.   Here  is'  the  .gr^eq.t-est  urban  a-.>lo-eration^ 
here  the  major  valleys  focus,  and  hero  industrial  d  evelo-^ment  reaches 
its  peak... 

_  "Some  of  the  greatest  changes  on  the  horizon  will  come  about 
through  the  exhaustion  of  gineral  res  urces.  ..  pennsylvrjiia  has  long 
been  the  leading  miring  .state  in  the  aJnlon,  b,ut  mineral  resources  arc 
the  most  ephemeral  of  the  natural  factors  vri.th  .which  m.an  has  to  deal, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the- State,' s  supply  .of  these  products  is  dv/ind- 
ling  rapidly.  Since  the  manufacturing. iriduatrics  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tractive mdnoral  industries  for^  their;- fuel  supplies  and  agriculture 
depends  upon  them  for  a  market,  their  imminent" decline  is  a  matter  of 
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LAl^JD  OF  THE  FREE.  Archibald  Ms.cl.eish*     Har'«:oi:rt  B^^ace,  Hew  York 
City,  19,^8.   i?.00.   , 

-  .  .  '  By  Beverly  M.  Bov;i.e 

,  ,  They  loolc  out  at  you  from  the  pages  of  thi.s  book,  the 
tenant  farmers.,  the  dust-bowl  migrants,  the  sun-tler.ched  women,  the 
hollow-cheeked,  squint-eyed  men,  the  unsmiling  children  in  overcJ.ls  -■• 
they  look  out  at  you  with  no  hope  in  their  mouths,  v,ith  perplexitj^  be- 
.  hind  their  eyes,  .and- with  confused  and  tentative  and  unspoken  questions 
forming  in  their  mdnds  — ' 

.  "Maybe  we  thought  because,  the  land  went  on- 

Liberty  went  with  the  land:'  there  was  alwrays  liberty  «.. 
It's  only  now  Ym   i^et   wondering 
,  .Now  that  the  land's  behind  us  . ♦ .   - 

We   wonder  "ivhether., the  dream  of  American  libei-ty 
Was  two  hundred  years  of  pine  anii  hardwood 
And  three  generations  of  the  grar^s 
And  the  generations  are  up:  the  years  over  ... 
•  .  .  We  wonder. if  the  liberty  is,  dene 

The  dreaming  is  finished  ..."   ,        ....     ... 

These  hard-VvTung  speculations,  and  inore  like-  them,  comprise 
the  "sound  track"  which  Archibald  MacLeish,  Pulitzer  prize  poet,  has 
written  to  accompany  and  _int.erpret  a  sequence  of  88  treiichant  photo- 
graphs of  the  land  and  the  people  who  live  on  it.   As  the  o.uthor  has 
noted:  "'Land  of  che  Free'  is  the  opposite  of  a  book  of  .poems  illus- 
trated by  photographs  .   It  is  a  book  of  photo,^raphs  illustrated  by  a 
poem."  (Mor?t  of  the  photos,  we  might  note,  are  taken  from  the  files  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.)   Certainly  the.  book  as  a  whole  is 
a  poemi,  however  readers  may  dispute  as  to  which  contributed  the  greater 
share  of  its  tonal  intensity  —  v^ords  or  pictures.   The  issue  is  point- 
less, in  any  event,  for  here  is  no  rivalry  of  effect,  but  an  integral 
fusion  of  purpose:  it  is  possible  to  say  that  MacLeish  has  produced 
something  more  than  a  fresh  technique  —  he  has  created  a  new  art- 
form.   Such  a  form  has  quite  definite  limitations,  set  by  the  bars  to 
sim.ultaneous  r-reation:  the  pictures  may  be  selected,  but  not  brought 
into  being,  by  the  same  brain  at  the  sam.e  m.oment  of  composition;  the 
poet  miust  y.'ork  with  given  material  i\hich  he  may  winnow  but  not  fashion, 
and  consequently  a  mienace  must  always  exist  to  the  unity  of  the  work's 
conception.   But/this  difficulty  can  be  largely  overcome,  "The  Land  of 
the  Free*'  bears  eloqu-..nt  testimony. 


J.-JT.  Bowie  is  Associate  Vfriter,  Division  of  Economic  Infonmation,  B.A.E. 
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■  The  therie  of  this  poefograph  is  sinple  -  tho  text  is  i.iostly 
a  sncc-essxon  of  statement  rnd  restatement,'  Vie  liavc  liciced  ^ur  liberty 
to  the  possession  of  land,  and  we  have  coiTfused  freedom  vdth  the  inde- 
pendence of  oi";nership,  A  nan  was  free  as  long  as  he  could  have  en."Ut;h 
rcora  on  the  grass  in  Nebraska  "to  tell  any  nan  where  he  can  head  for." 
A  man  v/as  free  as  long  as  he  vras  free  from  economic  '.'/■crr^',  as  long  as 
he  had  free  land  under  his  feet  or  a  chance  to  light  out  for  the  fron- 
tier —      "vm  looked  v/est  from  a  rise  and  we  say-  forever," 


and  now: 


But  that  freedom,  lasted  only  as  long  as  the  land  lasted. 


"Under  our  foot  and  our  hands  the  land  leaves  us  .«• 
lYhole  counties  carikiered  to  rocks  and  hardpan; 
One  acre  in  twenty  dead  as  haddock: 
Two   farr.iers  ■  in  five  tenants:  the  rest  -^f  them 
hoeing  the  coLipany^s  mort[mge  for  throe  rows: 
Hewing  their  own  on  the  fourth  till, their  backs  break 

mth  it". 

Soil  erosion  and  tenantry  cam.e  to  the  South;  fires  and 
ruthless  slashing  laid  wastie  the  Lake  States  and  the  Northv.'"est; 
drought  and  the  plow  fogged  the  Great  Plains  mth  dust.  The  creeping 
linos  of  battered  autos  strangle  to',vard  the  Coast  again,  but  not  with 
much  hope;  and  now  the'  farriers  ponder  whether  it  w-ouldn't  have  been 
better  to  stake  their  liberty  to  a  man-made  system  of  controlling  the 
land,  rather  tlian  to  a  dream  of  inexhaustible  acres,  ever-increasing 
crops  —  they  vronder: 

",..if  there's  liberty  a  man  can  mean  that's 
Men:  not  land 
We.  wonder 
We  don't  know 
W^'re  asking," 

■  ■  -  00  - 
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NOTES 


Unless  otherivise  irdicated,  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculturil  EcorLomics  cr.nnot  furnish  cop- 
ies of  any  of  the  publications  listed 
below.  


THE  RIVER.   Pare  Lorentz.   Stackpole  Sons,  New  York  City.  1957. 
12.00. 

This  book  is  based  upon  the  filra,  produced  by  Mr.  Lorentz 
for  the  FarLi  Security  Administration,  concerning  ,the  Mississippi 
River  Basin,  the  people  who  live  there,  their  trafi'elies  and  the 
tragedies  of  the  land,  all  resultin^-i  fron  repeated  floods.   Most 
of  the  photographs  are  frp;r;  the  filn  itself,  and  the  text  is  largely 
frcTi?  the  picture's  sounl  track. 


"Land  Utilization  in  Tasniania".   A»G.  Lovmdes  and  Y\f.H.  Mase. 

university:  of  Sydney  hj'blications  in  geograpfy.    no.  4, 

1937.  (university  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  Australia.) 


The  first  os 
in  Tasmania  to  appear 
out  clearly,  by  .-neans 
of  waste  land  on  the  i 
(1,7  percent  of  the.  to 
(horticulture  uses  12.. 
percent  of  the  value  o 
importance  of  the  wool 
anent  pasture-  to  tho  i 
getting",  and  forest  1 
the  effect  of  slope  on 


say  on  "land-utilization  classification" 
as  a  University  study,  this  article  brings 
of  a  large-scale  colored  nap,  the  vast  extent 
sland;  the  small  area  devote-i  to  agriculture 
tal  area.);  the  i2-;iportance  of  the  apple  crop 
percent  of  the  arable  area  and  fn.rnishes  42 
f  the  agricultural  products);  the  relative 

anl  potato  crops;  and  the  importance  of  perin- 
sland's  economy,   "Sparse  grazing  and  tiraber 
ands  are  also  shewn,  and  throughout  the  report 

landi  utilization  is  stressed. 


"Trends  in  County  Goverrnncnt".   James  E,  Pate.   SOCIAL  FORCES 
16  (3)  418.   March  1938,   (University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Kill,  North  Carolina." 

A  survey  of  recent  trends,  according  to  the  author,  shows 
three  outgrowths  of  the  efforts  to  improve  county,  governm.ent  — 
1.  elemionts  of  reform;  2  ,a  to'Chnique  of  reform;  and  5,  a  purpose  or 
a  final  end.   Reform,  elemients  consist  of  centralization  by  transfer 
of  functions  to  the.  State;  local  performance  of  functions  under  State 
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administrative  supervision;  improved  governmental  practices  brought 
about  by  State  initiative;  changes  in  i'crm  of  goverrjient;  fVinctional 
consolidation  or  unification  (county  mergers^,  etc.) 

County  govermv.ents  are  becoming  active  in  roform  technique, 
and  local  leaders  are  organizing  citizen  leagues  to  sponsor  educational 
campaigns . 

However,  the  purpose  of  reform  is  not  so  clear,  Mr.  Pate 
thinks.   If  the  aim  is  efficiency  and  economy,  ive  should  get  the  older 
functions  of  local  government  transferred  to  the  State,  he  Enj'-s, 
and  bring  the  remainder  under  close  State  supervision.   But  one  may 
question  whether  the  standard  of  success  of  private  business  is  a 
relevant  criterion  for  the  ,>:overnment . 


"Land  Utilization  in  a  Glaciated  Mountain  Rcxnge."   Celia  K.  Atwood 

and  Wallace  W.  Acwood,  Jr.   SCOKOIvilC  GEOGRApm »      IS  (4)  October 
1937.   (10  Ferry  St.,  Concord,  E.E.) 

In  the  sparsely  -settled  area  of  the  park  Ra.nge  section  of 
north  central  Colorado,  one  finds  a  marginal  Ifind  ecouomy   in  which 
even  the  chief  occupation,  cattle  ranching,  is  dependent  upon  mountain 
irrigation  water.   Physiographic  mapping  by  the  authors  in  1952  and 
1936  revealed  many  close  relationships  between  physio-graphic  features 
and  land  utilization,  to  v:hich  this  article  calls  attention. 

In  the  Park  Range  of  Colora.do,  chief  land  uses  are  grazin/;, 
irrigation  agriculture,  luniioering  and  recreation  —  the  effects  of 
severe  mountain  glaciation  and  climatic  variations  liave .  determined 
these  types  of  land  economy,  -High  upland  pasture  for  summer  grazing 
is  availo,ble  en  the  Continental  Divide;  level  lands  for  hay  are  found 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains;  glaciers  have  formed  lake  bo.sins  v/hich 
m.ake  natural  reservoirs;  tnc.  s.agebrush  plains  supply  temporary  graz- 
ing areas;  local  lumber  nee  Is  are  supplied  bo-  the  forests  in  the 
foothills,  and  fishermen,  artists,  prospectors  and  t  ravelers  L.ach 
find  in  the  landscape,  the  topography,  the  streams,  etc,  what  they're 
locking  for* 


"A  Brief  Survey  of  Activities  ir.  the  Southwest  to  Lay  the  Dust". 

EXTEKSIOK  SERVICE  RWIEW.   9  (3)  45.   L'arch  1938,   (Extension 
Service,  U.S.D.A.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

The  work  of  several  Federal  agencies  in  the  southwest 's 
"dust  bowl"  is  briefly  lescribed,  and  recoTrm-endatiOiir  for  a  fiatu:-'e 
program  in  the  area  are  mentioned, 
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"Development  of  Assessment  of  Property  and  Collection  of  Taxes 
in.Rurr.l  New  York".   F.F.  Hedlund.   Cornell  Uniirersity  ■' 
Bulletin  681,  i^ovember  1937.   (ithaca.  New  York.) 

Increased  attention  in  recent  years  has  been  directed 
toward  the  property-tax  administration  functions  of  government. 
Property  taxes  in  Kew  York  State  increased  persistently  for  a  long 
period  prior  to  1933,  and  as  recovery  progresses,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  upward  trend  vvlll  again  be  resumed,  ■  The  present  iystem  of 
levy  and  collection  is  the  result  of  tax  legislation  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  200  years.   This  bulletin  covers  the  information 
obtained  in  an  examination  of  the  evolution  of  the  system,  and  should 
be  of  value  in  any  analysis  of  the  problems  of  property-tax  admin- 
istration of  the  present  and  future  of  Now  York  State. 

n 

Some  Inequalities  in  the  Assessm.ent  of  Farm  Real  Estate  in  South 

Carolina".   G.H.  Aull  and  Ernest  Riley.   South  Carolina  Bulletin 
313,  January  1938.   (ciemson.  South  Carolina.) 

Based  upon  a  detailed  study  of  the  facts  ivith  reference  to 
1,544  farm  properties . in  South  Carolina,  farm  real  estate  is  shown 
.to  be  assessed  for  taxes  at  approximately  one-fourth  of  its  "normal 
m_arket  value"  as  determined  by  experienced  appraisers.  The  authors 
assert  that  the  systemi  of  assessing  property  in  South  Carolina;  is 
such  that  equality  of  taxation  is  virtually  im.possible.   Based  as  it 
is  upon  the  idea  of  self-assessment  followed  by  "equalization"  at  the 
hands  of  local  boards,  the  entire  system,  the  authors  say,  has  degen- 
erated into  what  has  been  described  as  "a  classic  example  of  wholesale 
public  lying".   There  appears  to  be  a  real  and  genuine  need  for  a  full- 
time,  well-trained,  com.petent  person  in  each  county  working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Tax  Comraission  v/hose  duty  it  would  be  to  main- 
tain a  current  catalog  of  and  a  uniform  100  percent  valuation  on  all 
property  required  to  be  returned  for  taxation.   The  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation does  not  justify  less  effective  methods. 


"Financing  Crop  Production  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia".   Burton 
D.  Seeley.   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   February  1938. 
(mimeographed)   U.S.D.A.,  Y/ash.,  B.C. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
imiportant  areas  of  specialized  crop  production  in  the  United  States. 
Although  originating  but  about  7  percent  of  the  total  annual  potato 
shipments,  the  Shore  furnishes  almost,  half  of  the  available  supply  of 
the  entire  country,  and  no  other  locality  ships  so  large  a  daily  supply 
over  so  long  a  period, 
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The  production  credit  system  has  reinaiiied  unchanged  durixir; 
the  past  2  decades  —  dealer  credit  fiioancinj  Largely,   The  f;rowcr 
passes  a  -lar^^e  share  of  his  responsibility  to  the  dealer,  the  dealer 
to  the  banks  and  supply  "?.riufactur5rs,  the  supply  manufacturers  in 
many  cases  to  larf:e  city  banks. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  grov/er  place  his  financin^;  more 
upon  a  cash  basis,  and  if  necessary  fiiiance  himself  entir'^ly  for  at 
least  :jnG    season.   The  immediato  problem  is  to  esta'-lish  a  source  of 
sound  cash  creait*  Furthor,  cooperative  supply  purchasing-  associations 
would  be  valuable. 


"Fajnily  Livinf,  on  Poorer  and  Better  Soil".  Dorothy  Dickun.s, 

Mississippi  Bulletin  320,   September  19o7.   (Starc  College, 
Mississippi) . 

This  study  is  based 'upon  information  concerning  the  incomes 
and  the  expenditures  of  250  farm  families  living  on  poor  soil,  and 
250  farm  families  living  on  better  soil  in  Oktibbeha,  Noxubee,  and 
Winston  Counties,  Mississippi,  during  1934,   The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  find  the  cjnount  of  cash  incom.e  received  by  thy  two  groups, 
methods  of  spending  the  income,  and  other  facts  concerning  their  mariner 
of  liviiig  —  or  to  find  whether  there  was  any  appreciable  difference  in 
the  way  the  families  on  poorer  and  better  soil  live, 

"Farm. -Tenancy  and  Rental  Contracts  in  Worth  Dakota".  C.E.  Ivliller  and 
W.O.  Brov,-n.  North  Dakota  Bulletin  289,  November  1957,  (Fargo, 
North  Dakota.) 

At  their  meeting  in  1937,  the  --^resident's  Comraittee  on  Farm 
Tenancy  outlined  eight  major  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  hearings 
to  be  held  in  the  several  States  concer?iing  the  farm  tenaiicy  situation. 
This  bulletin  was-  prepared  to  provide  miaterial  upon  which  to  base 
intelligent  discussion  and  constructive  thinking  about  the  problcmi  of 
tenancy  in  North  Dakota.   It  presents  factual  information  about  ten- 
ancy in  the  United  States  and  in  North  Dakota,  certain  fanm  rental 
arrangemients  e::i sting  between  landlords  anH  tenants,  a:id .  inform.ation 
relating  to  the  years  of  occupancy '  of  North  Dakota  far:a  operators 
under  different  forms  of  tenure. 


"Forest  Conditions  in  Haiiiilton  County,  Tennessee".   Forestry  Bulletin 
No.  1,  November  1937,   Tennessee  Valley  Authorit;v'  and  Hamilton 
County,  Tennessee  plarjiing  Commission,   Norris,  Tennessee. 
(Processed,) 
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Forests,  covGring  more  tha^i  half  of  Hanilton  County,  are 
especially  valua':le  because  of  their  nearness  to  Cha-ctanooga,  the 
leading  wood-using  center  of  the  Te^inessee  Valley,  this  study  shovirs. 
It  finds  that  the  present  grovirth  of  sav;-timber  sized  trees  in  the 
county  falls  far  short  .0:f  replacing  the  lumber  removed.   This  impor- 
tant source  of  wealth  mil  continue  to  decrease  in  value  unless  for- 
ests -are  protected  and  rebuilt  to  provide  a  sustained  annual  yield, 

"Report  of  the  Work  cf  the  Land  Division  for  the  Year  1936".   Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,   10  'AJhitehall  place,  London, 
S.W.  1,  England.   (October  17,  1937.) 

A  brief  report  outlining  progress  of' the  Division  opera- 
tions concerning  small  holdings,  farm  settlements,  allotments,  the 
inclosure  acts,  etc.   Appendices  give  statistical  data  on  land 
acquired  for  allotments,  and  comparative  data  for  several  separate 
districts. 


"Type-of-Farming  Areas  in  Nevj-  Ham.pshire" .   Harold  C.  Grinnell, 
University  of  '""ew  Hampshire  Circular  53,   June  1937. 
(Durham,  Eew  Ham.pshiro  . ) 

This  circular  presents  a  brief  description  of  New  Hampsjuire 
agricultural  areas  as  determ_ined  by  the  homogeneity  and  relative 
importance  of  farm,  enterprises,  whether  such  enterprises  occurred 
singly  or  in  combination  on  Individual  farms,   "^jijliat  Hew  Hampshire  may 
seem,  to  lack  in  the  extent  of  its  coiTimercial  agriculture  is  m.ade  up", 
according  to  a  forevrord  note,  "by  its  healthful  climiate  and  its  at- 
tractiveness as  a  place  in  which  to  reside." 


"High  Altitude  Studies  on  Dry-Land  Grasses  and  Clovers"*   Di'/ight 

KoonCGi   Colorado  State  College  Bulletin  459.   November  1937, 
l^tt    Collins,  Colorado.) 

The  production  of  grasses  a.nd  clovers  as  perennial  forage 
crops  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  sod  on  land  which  has  been 
under  tillage  are  of  major  importance  in  Colorado.  The  data  in  this 
publication  present  the  results  obtained  on  forage  yields  and  stand 
of  grasses  and  clovers  planted  on  dry  land  at  the  Fort  Lewis  Exper- 
imental Farm  for  the  10-year  period  1926-35,  and  in  general  show  that 
fora,L.e  yields  depend  largely  upon  moisture  stored  fror:  "i^n-nter  snows 
and  spring  preMpitation. 
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